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REDUCED PRICE LIST. DENNISON’S DENNISON’S 


DENNISON’S bé JOB X” NEW PATENT SHIPPING TAG 
66 
OLD RELIABLE ALL-ROPE PATENT SHIPPING TAG MANILA.”’ 


66 T SREP SINS 7 aS FOR PRICE AND QUALITY COMBINED THIS TaG IS 
STAN DARD. THE CHEAPEST METAL-EYELET TAC. UNEQUALED. 


DISCOUNT SHEET SENT ON APPLICATION. 





DENNIS 0%'s MERIEENS SUSPENSION PINGS, ., 
STRONCEST, CHEAPEST, A , 
INDESTRUCTIBLE RESTAURANT CHECKS, SUSPENSION RING MADE. 
WITH PRICES PRINTED, TOUGH ROPE STOCK, HEAVILY GUMMED. 


Are made of tough, durable stock, with a waterproof surface, ant genet 
with prices from five cents and each consecutive five to Five L 


ollars. 
They especially commend themselves to the Printer, enabling him to run 
an entire edition without stopping the press for changes. Boxed in hun- 
dreds, each price separate. Price, 40 cents per 100. 


es 3 a suts, AG PAT. JAN.25/76 WOe, ™* 

| \X IQ 20 cts, per 100, 
$1.50 per 1000. XN WN 
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CUARANTEED TO LAY PERFECTLY FLAT AND NOT CURL. FREE FROM IMPERFECTIONS AND STRONCLY ADHESIVE. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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SECOND: HAND PRESSES, a, PR SALE, 


Universal Press, 

Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; with fountain and 
steam fixtures; all in excellent order; price, boxed 
and shipped, $275. 

Liberty Press, 

Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; with fountain; in 

good order; price $225. 


Quarter-medium Globe Press, 
10x15 inside chase; with fountain and steam fixtures; 
first-class order; $190. ‘ 
Hercules Press, 
10x15 inside chase; in good order; $125. 


Ruggles Press, 
Card and Billhead size; $65. 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 74x12 inches inside of chase; new; price 
$75. 
Riehl Paper Cutters 
No. 2, 33-inch, for steam and hand power; cost $450; in 
excellent order, and will be sold for $250, boxed and 
shipped. 
Also, 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand-power; cost $400; 
will be sold for $200. This is the style preferred by 
bookbinders, and is in good order throughout. 


Plow-knife Paper Cutter, 
28-inch, wood frame; $20. 
Ruling Machine, 
Hickok’s Pennsylvania Ruling Machine; in fair order; 
price $100. 


Stabbing Machine, 

For hand; cost $20; price $10. 
Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 

One Boomer & Boschert Press, platen 23x30; in good 

ordér; price $125. 

One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 
Marble Imposing Stones, 

With stand and drawers, as follows: 


30 x 44. inches, 2% * * 
26 x 40% * 2 inches thick, $18. 
22%x 50 ad a = $15. 
26%x 390% “ 2 ‘“ “ $15. 


[ron Imposing Surfaces 
One 22x28 inches, with stand and drawer; $15. 
One 19x25 “ “ “sé “ se $12. 
Adams Presses 


Size of platen, 24 x29%; 2-roller; in good order. 


“ “ 26 x40; ay “ 
“ “sé 26 X43; “es “<< 
ad 7) 290 x43; “ “ 


Lithographic Hand Presses 


Various styles and sizes. 


Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Power Shaving Machine and Saw, $200. 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18; $100. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 14{%x22\%; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 
One Chiseling Machine, $40. 
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R. S. Menamin, Editor. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Crrcucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
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A COMMONWEALTH GOES INTO THE PUB- 
LISHING BUSINESS. 

A new departure in the issuing of State laws has been taken 

by the Commonwealth of Mississippi. 








As it stands, the novel, 
not to say erratic change, is provocative of profound surprise. 
It has within it the seeds for unprecedently unique law-suits, 
and if the quaint example which has been set is followed by 
any other States of the Union, is sure to produce confusion, 
and the annihilation of one branch of the publishing business 
in the hands of private enterprise. At its last session the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi adopted a revised code of statutes, properly 
prepared by competent hands, calculated to meet new statutory 
wants that had arisen, and which will arise in the course of 
years, in every State. 

So far so good. In their wisdom the members of the Missis- 
sippi Legislature took a long step further in an untried direction. 
As a rider to the enactment adopting the new statutory code, 
the law-makers of Mississippi passed a law directing the Gover- 
nor to take out a copyright for the new code in the name of the 
State, and to prohibit all persons, except by authority of the 
Commonwealth, from printing the same. 


Here, then, we have 
the sovereign Commonwealtit of Mississippi converted into a 
law-book publishing firm, with the Governor, for the time 
being, at the -head of the concern. 

It seems scarcely necessary for us to say, that it has been the 
practice of the States of the Union, from the foundation of the 
Government, to encourage the publication of the laws 


not to 








| restrain their publicity by the obstacle of acopyright. If we 
| understand the Constitution properly, this is specifically declared 
| to be a general right. 


However, this branch of the interesting 
question is one for lawyers to settle; the broad fact remains 
that all matters pertaining to the administration of justice 
throughout the length and breadth of the land have, from time 
to which the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
been adjudged public property. This wholesome doctrine has 
been applied from congressional and legislative enactments to 
opinions of judges; indeed, it has been formally decided that 
the opinions of judges, expressed on the bench in the causes 
they decide, are not subject to copyright, simply because they 
are public property. Though not, so far as we know, legally 
determined, it is generally held that public documents, prepared 
by officials on salaries from the people, do not come within the 
scope of the copyright laws. 

Mississippi’s new code was prepared at the cost of the tax- 
payers of that State, and would seem to be their property, to be 
printed by one, or more, or all of them, and scattered broadcast 
if they wished so to do. Under the peculiar action of the legis- 
lative body of that State, the new code is not the property of 
the people who paid therefor, but of the State of Mississippi, 
which, like an individual author, reserves all rights. The as- 
sumption is quite fair that the legislative power which instructed 
the Executive to copyright what should be as free as the air, 
has the right to fix the,price at which the State-copyrighted 
law-book shall be sold—a figure which may be fixed at five 
hundred dollars—an exorbitant price, a preposterous sum, 
indeed; but no more absurd than the accomplished fact of the 
State of Mississippi copyrighting its laws. 





++ 


THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

Messrs. FARMER, LirTLE & Co., New York, have issued a 
series of job letter, called ‘* Telephone Gothic,”’ in three sizes— 
Pica, Great Primer, and Double Pica. It is odd, distinct, and 
attractive. The same firm has also issued a new series of 
** Condensed Shade;’’ sizes, Great Primer, Double Small Pica, 
and Double English. 
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THE PRINTING OF THE MESSAGE. 

With the advent of every December, on the first Monday of 
which month Congress meets, there is awakened in journalistic 
souls a wild tumult of emulation to obtain possession of the 
President’s annual message to the honorable Senators and 
Representatives. In accordance with a time-honored tradition, 
that is even of more consequence to the welfare of the nation 
than the Constitution, amendments and all, no mortal eyes, 
save those of the President and those of his constitutional advi- 
sers, must gaze on the Message until it has b:en presented to 
Congress—a mysterious, not to say amusing, proceeding, 
which has the effect of raising the public curiosity as to what 
may be contained in every forthcoming Message from every 
President. ’Tis the old story, old as human nature—that of 
children craving whatsoever they are forbidden to have. To 
the enterprise of the newspapers the American public look for 
the forbidden Message, and the journals of the larger cities do 
their utmost to gratify the desires of their communities. Their 
representatives at Washington receive instructions to borrow, 
beg, buy, or steal the Message before it is sent to Congress. In 
many instances they succeeded; the Hayes Message of 1879 
was public property before Congress came together. This year 
President Hayes took extra precautions to guard the coveted 
document; compositors, solemnly pledged to secrecy, were 
employed to set it up; the President’s private secretary watched 
the striking off of the forms, counted the printed copies, and had 
them securely locked up; a prominent office-holder and chief 
Associated Press news-gatherer of the West was summoned to 
Washington to protect the Message from the snares and assaults 
of the ubiquitous, omnivorous National Capital newspaper corre- 
spondents. For once the guarding of the Message was a suc 
cess; money was offered in vain; to no purpose were the guard- 
ians cajoled by all the means known to make them yield up a 
purely nominal trust. Journalistic enterprise was checkmated 
by official power; the country got no glimpse of the last annual 
Presidential Message until it had been unfolded to Congress. 

When the anxiously-expected State paper was at last printed 
in the newspapers for everybody to read, nobody read it except 
the editors, whose duty it was to prepare condensations of it. 
No comment was caused by it, because it came in the regular 
hum-drum way. There could be nothing in a Message that 
had not been surreptitiously obtained by the newspapers. All 
the interest of the public exhausted-itself in watching if the 
newspapers could circumvent the President; that contest de- 
cided, the average public cared more for a challenge between 
champion oarsmen than the recent sedulously-guarded Message. 

To prove how little the public really care for the Message 
itself, the Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard, one week after the last 
Message of President Hayes was published in full in its columns, 
sent out a number of its reporters to make inquiries among the 
prominent business men—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, teachers—of that city, as to how many of them had 
read the views of the nation’s Chief Magistrate. Five hundred 
and thirteen gentlemen were asked; of the number forty-one 
had read the Message, thirty had just glanced at it, twenty- 
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three had read portions of it, one hundred and eight hoped to 
find time some day to read it, and the remainder had no clear 
| idea of its having been printed at all. These statistics would 
| hold good of all the cities and towns of the Union; and yet, 
before every meeting of Congress, the American people burn 
with anxiety to see advance copies of the Message. 
DD ieee aE. Pie ee 
MULTIPLYING AND CHEAPENING RARE 
BOOKS. 

Science, it has. been fittingly said, is the handmaid of religion 

as she should be. This same science is a many-handed, will- 
ing creature, and has just come to the aid of literature in a 
worthy, welcome way, deserving of warmest praise. A London 
photographer, Mr. Elliott Stock, has pressed his branch of science 
into the service of letters, by producing, through the medium of 
what he calls photozincograph, exact copies of rare books at a 
very moderate price. His admirable, albeit simple process, 
has given us that scarce and precious history of printing, 
Coster’s ‘* Spiegelonzer Behondenis,’’ which is an exact coun- 
terpart of the original, which no money could buy, preserved 
with jealous care in the City Hall of Haarlem. Few eyes are 
permitted to gaze upon the original, and only royal fingers are 
accorded the priceless privilege of handling it. Mr. Stock has 
reproduced admirable /fac-similes of the ** Domesday Book,”’ 
and those fabulously expensive library luxuries, ‘* The Booke 
of St. Albans,’”’ the first edition of ** Robinson Crusoe,’’ the 
famous first folio of Shakspeare, so often referred to, so seldom 
seen, and the earliest known edition of Thomas 4 Kempis’ 
‘Imitation of Christ.’’ 

For the bibliomaniac pure and simple, who yearns to 
possess a scarce book at any price only because no one else 
has it, or well can have it, these admirable reproductions in 
photozincograph have neither charm nor value. To real 
students, to genuine lovers of books—and happily they form a 
very large class—the new aid to multiplying typographical 
gems will be a boon appreciated at its full value, great as it 
may be. Such earnest lovers of books will esteem a_/ac-simile 
Valderfer ‘* Boccacio”’ as highly as an original copy of the 
**Decameron.’’ A modern reprint would not satisfy them, be- 
cause in that they would be at the mercy of an editor or reviser, 
or both. For all purposes, bibliographical or antiquarian, a 
photozincograph of Dame Julia Berners’ ‘‘ Art of Fysshynge ”’ 
is as useful as the actual first edition, which only a very few 
can hope to possess. 

Photography, in the reproduction of scarce books, bears to 
printing about the same relation that printing first bore to the 
copyist’s art. Thousands of valuable works in manuscripts 
perished from off the face of the earth because only single 
copies of them existed. Since the introduction of printing a 
number of works, worthy of permanent preservation, have 
perished because but few of them were printed, and these few 
| were too carefully guarded by book-misers. Other valuable 
| 





books again have grown so scarce that they are inaccessible to 
all but the wealthy. 
There are, in the richly-stored old libraries of England, 
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manuscripts which have never been under the eyes of printers, 
that should be photographed before they are destroyed by fire, 
as lately were the invaluable literary treasures of the historian 


Mommsen. Photographs of such manuscripts would be gladly 





is matter for grave regret in the fact that English copies of 


| these standard works, though printed on coarse paper and 


purchased by all American libraries; and scholars on both | 


sides of the Atlantic would be placed in a position to examine 
literary relics at leisure in the seclusion of their studies. By 
photographing generously, no rare manuscript or book could 
ever be entirely lost. 


As Mr. Stock’s method has succeeded so well with books, | 


we may hope that he will be permitted to apply it to mann- 
scripts reposing almost uselessly in libraries. There is no good 
reason why the manuscript treasures of the Bodleian should 
not be easily accessible, by means of photozincography, to 


scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 





o- 
INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION TO AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 

Thousands of well-to-do and interested friends of a pro- 
tective tariff for the proper protection of American industries, 
never pause to consider the claims that American book-makers 
have upon them. Unthinkingly, the class alluded to prefer to 
purchase imported English books at far higher figures than 
they would pay for American reprints of the same volumes; 
pursuing this needlessly expensive policy, not because the 
foreign works are better, but simply because they were produccd 
abroad. All dealers in miscellaneous books, from auctioneers 
to keepers of book-stalls, unite in saying that collectors and 
gentlemen forming libraries freely pay from one to four dollars 
the volume more for an original English work than for its 
American reprint. This is a startling discrepancy, not to be 
We have before us the results of 
public sales of books where ‘‘ Grote’s Greece,’’ published by 


accepted on mere assertion. 


Murray of London, brought five dollars the volume, while an 
excellent American reproduction of the same work realized 
but one dollar a volume. Spirited bidding by moneyed Ameri- 
cans, bent upon having a London-printed book, brought about 
the strong and damaging-to-American-interests contrast in 
price. 

On behalf of these injudicious book-buyers it may be urged 
that they are following the example of those of our countrymen 
who ever stand ready to pay a fancy price for anything bearing 
a foreign label, from a gown alleged to have been constructed 
by Worth, to cigars rolled in Connecticut. There is less excuse 
for the purchasers of imported books, because they are aware 
that the American reprints contain, word for word, what is in 
the foreign tomes. So far is the mania for owning books printed 
abroad carried, that in some private libraries you are shown 
English and American editions of the same work, with the 
frank observation that the English edition cost by far the most 
money, but that the cheaper American one is pleasanter read- 
ing, being more grateful to the eyes. 

Enterprising American publishers have, from time to time, 
put on the market excellent editions of the works of Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Herbert, Spenser, Hallam, and Max Muller. There 





| points at which to aim. 
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slovenly bound, realize far higher prices than the better Ameri- 
can editions. If such an unjust and unwise discrimination 
against the printers, paper-makers, bookbinders, and publishers 
of the United States is a fashion, the sooner the mischievous 
fashion is changed the better. 


fale onrtntionien 
ERS THROUGH EURO- 
PEAN SPECTACLES. 

Time and again have we voluntarily borne witness to the zeal 
and enterprise of the city reporters. Without them the great 
dailies there would be very dull reading; not only would the 
‘*locals’’ be stale, flat, and unprofitable, but the slashing edi- 
torial writers would at times be at a loss for material and for 
Enterprising, energetic, ubiquitous as 
the reporters of the dailies and Sundays in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Chicago are, they are not the perplexing personages 
that some of the lively foreign journals make them out to be. 
To the Parisian newspaper, that as a rule don’t know what 
news is until it has been seasoned by age, the American city 
reporter has ever appeared a marvelous personage—a semi- 
mythical being—a living representative of the legendary heroes 
of the Middle Ages. 
the toughness of its American stories, always has a reporter for 
its hero. Invulnerable to bullet and blade is the doughty 
knight of the pencil and note-book. 


The Paris Figaro, famous for years for 


He habitually rides on 
the cow-catchers of locomotives, jumping off lightly when a 
collision with a train, coming the other way, is imminent; after 
the crash has taken place, he stands calmly among the wreck, 
quietly writing a description of the harrowing scene. 

The lively writers of the Figaro do not, in all probability, 
expect their highly-colored accounts of life in the United States 
to be believed; in fact, the paper is regarded as unreliable even 
by the volatile Parisians. A solid, sober, accurate sheet is the 
Freie Presse of Vienna. Ina recent number of it appeared an 
article on American reporters, that must have astonished the 
Viennese; it purported to be matter of fact and exhaustive. 
The writer certainly treated his subject at great length. He 
claims to have lived here and in New York, and to know, 
from observation, whereof he writes. He has given the Austrian 
readers a remarkable picture of American reporters and report- 
ing. Every American daily, says this observer, has attached 
to its staff of reporters an ‘interviewer ’’ and a maker of ‘sen- 
sations.’’ All prominent personages must submit to the ques- 
tioning and cross-questioning of the former whenever he de- 
mands their views on subjects of interest to the public. In the 
bar-rooms and club-rooms, the manufacturer of sensations finds 
his post of duty. Where strong drink is consumed he witnesses 
numerous murders and fierce fights; all social scandals are con- 
fided to him by the club-men. Nor is the rest of the reportorial 
staff neglected by the writer; he tells his readers that whenever 
the police plan a raid, the reporters are called in to give their 


counsel and to accompany the expedition. When an alarm of 


fire is given the first men on the engines and hose-carts are the 
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reporters, who thus ride to all the conflagrations—in an official 
way, as it were. No fireman, no matter how brave otherwise, 
would have the temerity to order a reporter from a place where 
he would be in the way, and where he had no right to be. 
Our German friends no doubt had all inclination for doubt as 
to the inappropriateness of reporters encumbering fire apparatus 
suppressed by the statement, further on, that a New York police 
justice discharged, with profuse apologies, a reporter who had 
been caught in a den of counterfeiters, on the ground that ‘the 
rights of the press are inviolable.’? With this amusingly steep 
story, the picture of the American reporter, as seen through 
German spectacles, might be fittingly left for others to con- 
template, were the imaginative delineator contented to rest 
here, which he is not. He goes on depicting the power and influ- 
ence of the reporters, saying, in the end, that thieves and pick- 
pockets never on any account make free with the well-filled 
purses and fine gold watches of the reporter. 

As a real live, flesh-and-blood American reporter would say, 
‘* We should smile if the pickpockets and thieves could find fine 
time-pieces and portly purses in the pockets of reporters.’? A 
large majority of reportorial ‘‘ boys’’ trust to the City Hall 


effeminate a contrivance as a purse; a vest pocket is generally 


a receptacle quite roomy enough to hold their nickels. Let us 


hope that the Viennese description of American reporters may | 


not stimulate an emigration of Austrian journalists to our big 


cities, in the hope of bettering their fortunes by becoming | 


American reporters. 





e- — 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS CHANGE. 
With the beginning of the last month of the year went out 


of existence the well and favorably known Philadelphia firm | 


of John C. Copper & Co. For more than a generation Mr. 
Copper has been engaged in manufacturing and importing 
leather and other materials for books. 
he built up the largest book-supplies establishment in the coun- 
try, and while amassing a fortune won and held the esteem and 
good-will of the book trade. He disposed of his large and 
lucrative business to Joshua L. and Charles J. Shoemaker, 
who are familiar with its details, and will conduct it on the 
principles established by its founder. 





o- 

THE lead pencil of the future will substitute paper for wood. 
‘The paper is steeped in an adhesive liquid and rolled around 
the core of lead to the required thickness, and is colored after 
drying, when it resembles an ordinary cedar pencil. 

iiinecensieineene 


Mr. Ponsonby A. Lyons has just found in an auction cata- 


then fetched. The second folio of 1632 brought only 155. 13d., 
the fourth folio of 1685 made 18s. He would be a lucky man 
who could get them for twice as many pounds now. At the 
same sale *‘ Hacket’s Sermons’? fetched 15s. 6d.,; ‘‘ Holyoke’s 
Latin Dictionary,’’ 15s. 10d., and Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘Fifty Comedies and Tragedies;’’? 1672, 15s. 10d. also. 


From small beginnings | 
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COLORED JOB PRINTING. 


THE COLORS TO USE AND HOW TO MIX THEM. 


To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Six:—I notice an article going the rounds among the craft’s 
publications, and entitled * Harmony of Color,’’ that is very 
convenient for those who desire the make-up of complementary 
colors, but is at the same time very inconvenient, because the 
ordinary or inexperienced worker in colors does not know how 
to mix and tone colors to produce the colors wanted. I annex 
tle ** Harmony of Colors ’’ herewith, and give a rule following 
that will enable any one to mix and make any color desired. 
The following is the 

HARMONY OF COLOR. 

Two colors ; Scarlet red and deep green ; orange gnd violet ; light blue 
and deep red; yellow and blue; black and salmon; black and light 
green; dark and light blue: carmine and emerald. 

Three colors; Red, yellow, and blue; orange, black, and light blue; 
light salmon, dark green, and scarlet; brown, light orange, and purple; 


| dark brown, orange yellow, and blue; crimson lake, greenish yellow, 
‘ : ; | and black. 
clock for the time of day, and disdain to be encumbered by so | 


Four colors: Black, green, dark red, and sienna; scarlet, dark green, 
scarlet, dark green, lavender, and black ; ultramarine (or cobalt), blue, 
vermilion, bronze green, and lilac; sienna, blue, red and black. 

The above colors are complementary. ‘To enable the printer 
to produce ‘any color desired, I present the following, which 
has been carefully tested: 

Light blue > white and blue—4 parts of white and 1 part blue. 

[First figure means first color, and second and third figures mean second 
and third colors, 7. ¢e.—white (1), blue (3), yellow (4)—1, 3, 4.} 

Foliage green: yellow, white, blue, 3, 6, 1 

Pink (for tints): red, white, 1, 4. 

Brown: sienna, black, 4, 1. 

Lavender (for tints); blue, red, white, 2, 1, 10, 

Royal purple: red, blue, 1, 2. 

Draé (for tints): white, black, yellow, a, 2, 4 

Green: yellow, blue, 3, 2. 

Lead; black, white, 1, 10. 

Solferino: blue, red, black, 1, 10, 1. 

In mixing tints or colors to print with, a thin-bladed knife 
may be used to rub in the colors thoroughly, otherwise the 
work is liable to be streaky. It is advisable to mix no more of 
a tint than is needed for the work in hand. Most colored inks 
work best if applied to the rollers a little at a time. 

The above paragraph is quoted from the ‘‘ Harmony of 
Color’? article, and expresses my system of mixing and using 
colors. 


If care is used in mixing colors, as I have set forth above, no 


| trouble will be found to produce a good effect; besides, the com- 
| plementary colors will show to a good advantage. 
logue of 1686 the price that two copies of Shakspeare’s works 


A good 
stock of inks should be kept on hand to enable the printer to 
J. P. HAL. 


make colors by combination. 
Sr. CLarrsvitie, On10, 
=o, 
‘THE paper duty in France amounts to about forty per centum 
of the value of the paper used by newspapers, and this is why 





French newspapers, as a rule, are printed on bad paper. 
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{From Kelly’s American Model Printer.) 


WORLD’S SPECIMEN ALBUM OF FINE 
TYPOGRAPHY. 

The publishers of the American Model Printer believe that 
it would greatly advance the art of typography to make a col. | 
lection of specimens in this line, to be contributed from printers 
in all nations; such collection to be called the ‘* World’s Speci- 
men Album of Fine Typography.”’ 

The plan proposed to carry out this project is this: Each 
contributor is to execute one thousand copies of any really 
good design, which can be done in any number of colors, 
and in the size named in the rules set down to govern compe- 





tition. Out of all sent us for examination, in regard to adapta- 
bility and merit, only the very best examples of skill and art 
will be accepted, to form a part of this great Typographical 
Album. To every successful artist—those whose specimens 
are considered worthy of an honor in the choice—a complete 
set of the selected samples will be sent. Nothing but first-class 
work will be allowed a place in the Album, even if there is 
not sufficient to complete it, as more time can be granted to 
make it so, if necessary. Every typographer in the world is 
invited to do his best in work and to use his influence to further 
this grand collection of typographic art. 


RULES. 

1. The contributors must be practical printers, whether masters, mana- 
gers, or workmen. 

2. Specimens, to insure a place in the Album, should represent the 
highest degree of typographic art peculiar to the country whence they 
emanate ; this will also include specimens of letter-press art illustrations 
by any process of engraving. 

3. Contributors will not be allowed a piace for more than two complete 
sets of specimens, these to be printed in any number of colors; and, as 
the collection is to be a typographic one, it is desirable that they be 
executed on letter-press machines. 

4. The size of sheet selected for printing the specimens is 12% 16 
inches, which may be used either the long or broad way ; in the centre 
of this sheet the design should be printed; and-below the design, not 
less than one inch from the bottom of the sheet, the name, age, city and 
country of the contributor should also be printed in small or light type. 
Specimens should reach us not later than June, 1881. 

5. No specimen will be accepted that is not in accordance with typo- 
graphic usage, and devoid of trade notoriety. ‘This is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order that the Album shall be free from unpleasant features, and 
be a joy forever. 

6. Specimens can be sent to any of the gentlemen named in the two 
committees, or to the office of the American Model Printer, where they 
will be kept from view until examined by the jury here. Those selected 
for the Album will be compiled and safely forwarded to the successful 
contributors. 

7. After the examination, each successful contributor will be notified 
that his specimen will appear in the Album. He will then have to for- 
ward to the editor of the Model Printer the sum of $2, for re-boxing, 
shipping, printing of suitable title-page, etc. Should a bound copy be 
required, $5 more will have to be sent. 

8. Specimens must be strongly packed in wooden boxes to insure safe 
delivery, and then plainly addressed to the ‘‘ Ep1ror oF THE AMERICAN 
Move. Printer, 22 Correck Prace, New York, U.S.A.” with con- 
tents of package marked outside, and delivery charges prepaid. Screws 
to be used to fasten the lids of packing-boxes. 

In view of the great expense that many contributors will 





incur, the committee have decided to sell the surplus copies at 
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a price in keeping with the value of the collection. The profits 


| arising out of such sale will be equitably divided among all 


contributors, whether successful or not. A financial balance 
sheet will be published in the American Model Printer. 
FOREIGN COMMITTEE. 

Alex. Waldow, Archiv fiir Buchdruckerkunst, Leipzig, Allemagne 

Hermann Blanke, Buchdrucker-Zeitung, Berlin, C., Allemagne. 

Theod. Goebel, Rothebuhlstrasse, 1198, Stuttgart, Allemagne. 

C. Dittmarsch, Buchdrucker-Zeitung, Wien, Oesterreichische 

Cav. S. Landi, L’ Arte Della Stampa, Firenze, Italia. 

Cerferino Gorchs, E/ Correo Tipo-Lithographico, Barcelona, Espaiia 

R. Charavay, 1.’ /mprimerie, Paris, France. 

Paul Schmidt, Chronique de L’ Imprimerie, Paris, France 

Chas. Bonnet, Revue de L’ Imprimerie, Genéve, Suisse. 

R. Schneider, Revue des Arts Graphiques, St. Petersburg, Russia 

Leong Wan, North China Herald, Shanghai, China. 

W. T. Wimble & Co., Sidney and Melbourne, Australia. 

Field & Tuer, Pager and Printing Trades Yournal, London, FE. ( 
England. 

Thos. Hailing, Hatling’s Circudar, Cheltenham, England 

McCormick & Begg, 170 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, Scotland 


LOCAL COMMITTEE, 
Robt. P. Yorkston, Press News, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. F. Earhardt (Earhardt & Co), Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jno. F. Marthens, 7he Quadrat, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hugh Finlay, Miscellany, St. Johns, N. B. 
R.S. Menamin, Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia. Pa 
A. Zeese & Co., Electrotype Fournal, Chicago, Ill. 
A. H. Weaver, Ca//, Sacramento, Cal. 
L. Graham, New Orleans, La. 
Albert De Follet, Woodcock’s Newspaper Reporter, N. Y 
A. V. Haight, Zagle Job Office, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
S. C. Youngman, Hastings, Nebraska. 


——E 


INDIANA ITEMS. 

— The Hendricks County Union has been purchased by O. H. Smith, 
of Hathaway & Smith. Mr. Smith was its junior editor. 

— P. J. Walther has disposed of the Bunker Hill Press to Larimer & 
Larimer. 

— The Bedford Magnet has been enlarged to a seven-column folio. 

— A great many publishers throughout the State, in order to miss none 
of the enjoyment of the holidays, susptnded publication of their weeklies 
during that week. 

— Greencastle has a new Republican paper. 

— Tramps very plentiful. 

— J. J. Wheeler, formerly of the Crown Point Register, is making a 
very creditable country journal of the Star of the same place. 

— Emanuel Davys, a tramp’printer from Pennsylvania, while attempt- 
ing to board a freight train, on Dec. 13, at a switch near Bradford, Ind., 
on the Q. D. & C. R. R., fell under the wheels and was severely crushed 
about thé lower limbs, so that he lived but a few hours afterwards. 


SREP aS) Vee 

Two compositors in the office of the Newburyport Hera/d 
have patented a type-sifter. It is a reverse case covered with 
a wire screen. It is placed upon the type case, fastened at the 
four corners by clamps, and the two are turned over. It re- 
moves the type from the case, whereby the latter may be 
cleaned and the dirt in the type sifted out; second, a font of 
type may be changed from one case to another in a few minutes; 
and third, it thoroughly mixes the type in each box, bringing 
into use the new letters from the bottom of the case. All this 
can be done without making any pi. 


| 
| 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

148,000,000 copies of the Bible have been printed. 

Four newspapers in Russia are printed in the Hebrew lan 
guage. 

AN ingenious Bostonian publishes a combination cook and 
story book. 

BRET HARTE and Mark Twain are the favorite American 
authors in Europe now. 

THE library of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society 
now consists of 26,000 volumes. 


THE latest contribution to Dante literature is by Antonio 
Maschio, a Venetian gondolier. 

On no other work have so many American artists co-operated 
as on the subscription edition of Longfellow’s works. 


Mr. J. E. RowsornaM, formerly scholar of Baliol College, 


Oxford, is engaged upon a ‘‘ General History of Music.”’ 


THERE is a man in Surrey County, Va., who claims to have 
read no newspaper and no book but the Bible for ten years. 


A MILL for the manufacture of paper from sugar cane, after 
the extraction of the juice, is soon to be started in New Orleans. 


TRANSLATIONS of Mill, Spencer, and Darwin are common 
in Japan, where the ‘Origin of Species’’ has a large sale. 


AN Illinois editor returns thanks for a centipede sent him by 
mail from Texas, it being the first cent, of any kind, he had 
received for several weeks. 

A VOLUME of poems in Burns’ handwriting has been pre- 
sented to the trustees of the Burns Monument, at Ayr. It is a 
small quarto of fifty pages, and was given by the poet to Mrs. 
General Stewart, of Afton, in 1787. 

A CRITIC accounts for the sale of second and third-rate novels 
that there are not enough great novels to satisfy the enormous 
appetite of the readers of fiction. We hope this hint will not 
be thrown away. 

A THIEF went from town to town in New England, taking 
from the public library in each place the most valuable book 
that he was permitted to draw, and finally sold the accumu- 
lation of rare volumes in Boston. 

‘* JEFFERSON Davis’ MEMOIRS,’’ it is now stated, will not 
be given to the public until April next. The Appletons have 
the first volume in type, but they are delaying the publication 
until the second volume is ready. 

A COLORED man went into a Galveston newspaper office, 
and wanted to take the paper. ‘* How long do you want it ?”’ 
asked the clerk. ‘Jess as long as it is, boss. Ef it don’t fit 
de shelves, I kin t’ar a piece off myself.’’ 


A JOURNALIST of moderate ability, writing in a Parisian 





paper, will get $100 a month to begin with; at the end of six | 
months, if he continues well, he gets $200 a month. As soon | 


(if ever) as he manages to get his name up, he can make his 


own terms. All editorials in the Paris newspapers are signed | 


by the real names of their writers. 


LorbD ASHBURNHAM has allowed some pages of the unique 
**Stowe Missal’’ to be photographed; and has, moreover, per 
mitted the Rev. F. E. Warren to make a copy of the Liturgy 
contained in the MS., which is shortly to be published by the 
Clarendon Press. 

THE editors of ‘*Charles Dickens’ Letters’? are anxious to 
bring together more of the correspondence. Miss Dickens and 
Miss Hogarth promise to preserve, copy, and promptly return 
to their owners, any letters intrusted tothem. Miss Hogarth’s 
address is No. 11 Strathmore Gardens, Kensington, W. London. 


ZOLA says that an author lives better and in a more dignified 
way in an age of commercial naturalism than in a period of 
** idealism 


” 


and patronage. <A book, he says, does not pay 
well, but it helps to make a man a name. For 1,000 copies of 
a novel a French writer will make about $100, and 3,000 or 
4,000 copies make a respectable success. A play which runs 
one hundred nights in Paris should give the writer about $8,000. 

THERE are many mean men in this world. An Indiana man 
stopped his paper, and said, in the presence of a crowd, that 
he ’d never read the sheet again, or circulate it; and the fiend- 
ish editor went the next day and printed an article, speaking 
very highly of that man as a prominent citizen. Of course the 
man could n’t go back on his word and read the article, and he 
nearly went as wild as he would if they had taken liquor away 
from him. Revenge is sweet. 

HITHERTO almost the only source from which antimony, so 
useful in type metal, could be obtained, was the island of 
Borneo. The annual consumption of the metal throughout the 
world is about twelve million tons. The discovery of a mine 
in Southern California, the first to be found on the American 
continent, is therefore an event of importance. Further de- 
posits are likely to be traced in other sections of the Pacific 
slope, and if so, a very profitable British monopoly will be at 
an end. 

THE Royal Library of Berlin has just celebrated its first 
centenary in its present rooms. It was founded by Frederick 
William, the ‘‘Great Elector,’’ 
occupied rooms quite inadequate for the convenience of readers 
and for the storage of books; so, in 1780, it migrated to the 


in 1659, but for many years 


king’s palace, in the left wing of which it has just completed 
its first century. When the Elector died, the library numbered 
20,000 volumes and 1,618 MSS., while at present more than 
800,000 volumes and 15,000 MSS. are in the possession of the 
institution. 

THE busiest man in the world is the manager of a daily news- 
paper. Last week Mr. —— took his wife to the Museum, and 
between the acts left her for a few minutes to run over to ‘*‘ the 


” 


shop ’’ and see how things were going on. His wife heard the 
following conversation between two gentlemen who sat behind 
her: ‘* Do you know who that was that just went out ?’’ ‘No; 
who was it?’’ ‘*Why, that’s Mr. —— of the Dazly /ntelii- 
gencer ; the liveliest newspaper man in Boston.’’ ‘‘ You don’t 
say! And is this his wife ?’’? ‘*Oh, no; I don’t think it can be. 
I don’t believe he ever had time to get married !”’ 
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THE “ARIZONA DIAMONDS.” 

Several years ago the always large floating Bohemian popu- 
lation of San Francisco included Thomas Seymour, who was a 
kind of paragraphic tramp, having successively done ‘local 
”? on every paper of every town west of the Rocky 
Seyimour’s knowledge of the topography of this 


itemizing 
Mountains. 
slope was a most detailed one, and had been painfully acquired 
by always going afoot, but always of necessity and never of 
choice, from the place where his usefulness had just been ex- 
hausted to where he hoped to have it renewed. In San Fran- 
cisco Seymour made his usually precarious living by writing 
specials for the Sunday edition of such papers as would buy 
them. By virtue of the common guild of vagabondage Sey- 
mour had made the acquaintance in the city of one who was, 
when his energies set in any direction whatever, a mining 
prospector. 

‘*How do you newspaper fellows live ?’’ once asked the 
prospector curiously of Seymour. 

‘*Come with me and I will show you,’’ said Seymour, and 
he led the other to his meagrely furnished room. ‘* Now, see; 
here’s a good two columns; I'll probably get twelve dollars for 
this. Listen;’’ and Seymour subjected his friend to the fearful 
punishment of listening to an author reading his own manu- 
script. 

‘*Were you ever there, at that place described ?’’ asked the 
miner, who had listened without an interruption to the full 
reading. 

‘* Well, I was never exactly there, but 1’ve been near where 
that place is supposed to be, and it’s a tough country.’’ 

‘*What put it into your head to spin such a yarn as that ? 
There ’s no truth in it.’’ 

‘* Anything is true that you can’t prove to be false. How 
can any one prove that it ain’t true ?”’ 


| world. 


Seymour followed the successively announced facts 
with the intense interest of one who believed that his own 
genius had been prophetic. Then came the even more startling 
exposition of the even more wonderful fact that the diamond 
field was the crudest, most barefaced and most enormous 
‘*‘plant’’ that had ever been made in Pacific coast mining. 
The prospector, whom Seymour never saw again, was not one 
to forget his promise, for Seymour received an unsigned letter, 
presumable from him, and inclosing a certified check for $1,800, 
and which read as follows: ‘* Do you think I have improved on 
your story? I think so. It has made a great deal more than 
two columns, and as it was very interesting I inclose what I 
hope you will think fair pay for it. When you invent another 
equally good diamond field or a gold mine, or anything of that 
sort, please hunt me up, as I will give the story point, and it 
will be for the interest of both of us.’? Seymour was so startled 
that it was long after the diamond plant had lost its interest 
that it was generally known that it was founded on the invention 
of a Bohemian, and that it was only accidental that its interest 
was not the ephemeral one of the publication of a surprising 
story in a newspaper. 

: eee 

LOWELL AND “FINE WRITING.” 

Mr. Lowell is hard upon fine writers; and, indeed, his own 
style, although rising to an occasion, never approaches the 
chronic elevation of the penny dreadful; he prefers ‘was 
hanged ’’ to ‘launched into eternity;’’? he would have the 
poor taste to write ‘*‘ when the halter was put round his neck,”’ 
rather than ‘* when the fatal noose was adjusted about the neck 


| of the unfortunate victim of his own unbridled passions;’’ he 


The miner dropped his head in his hands, thought long and | 
intently without moving, notwithstanding Seymour’s growing 


impatience to get back to the beer cellar from which they had 
issued. 
Finally, the prospector asked, abruptly: 
‘*What’s the most a paper ’ll give you for that roorback ?”’ 
‘*Oh, twelve or eighteen dollars at the outside.’’ 
‘** Does anybody else know about that yarn ?”’ 
‘** Not a person.”’ 


**Say, Seymour,’’ said the miner, after another long pause, 
‘*] know something about that country, too; there ain’t no 
stones: there, that ’s a fact; but that whopper you have is a pearl 
itself, if you only knew it. I’ll give you twenty-five dollars 
for it, and if you keep your mouth mum on it I will make that 
story pay you better than all the yarns you ever spun in your 
life.”’ Seymour gladly made the sale, and soon lost sight of his 
friend, and in succeeding literary inventions that which he had 
sold, not for publication, had long been forgotten, when, indi- 
vidually, he was astounded at the announcement of the great 
Anizona diamond field, in almost the identical spot where he 


had located in a newspaper fiction a field of precious stones. 
That announcement was one that startled the whole civilized 








will not even call a ‘ great fire *’ a ‘* disastrous conflagration,’’ 
or speak of a ‘frightened horse”’ as an ‘* infuriated animal.” 
Instead of rising at a public dinner with ‘I shall, with your 
permission, beg leave to offer some brief observations,’’ Mr. 
Lowell might be so negligent of oratory as to begin, ‘‘I shall 
say a few words.’’ But he never talks the current nonsense 
about good Saxon English, and he boldly maintains that our 
language ‘‘ has gained immensely by the infusion (of Latinisms), 
in richness of synonym, and in power of expressing nice shades 
Perhaps there may be a question 
and the Latin ‘ resur 


” 


of thought and feeling. 
between the English ‘‘ again rising ’’ 
rection;’’ but ** conscience ”’ is superior to “‘ in-wit,’’ ** remorse ”’ 
to “*again-bite;’’ and what home-bred Englishmen could ape 
the high-Roman fashion of such togated words as ‘‘ the multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine’’?? Again, ‘‘ mariner”? is felt to be 
poetically better than ‘‘sailor’’ for emotional purposes, and 
most people would prefer to say, ‘It was an ancient mariner ”’ 
rather than ‘* It was an elderly seaman.’’—Gentleman’s Maga 


zine. 





A STRANGE typographical error recently appeared in the 
San Francisco Bulletin. In an obituary notice the word Cali- 
fornia was spelled Caligornia, the figure four replacing the f, 
and yet happening to read the same as the syllable in which it 
accidentally appeared. 
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THE PRESS OF RUSSIA. 


The greater grievances of Russian editors— the three warn 
ings, the suppression for three or six months, the stoppage of 
the sale of single copies and the prohibition to insert advertise- 
ments for a specified period—are familiar to the general public; 
but less is known, says the London G/ode, of the minor regu- 
lations of the press code, which hamper so seriously the pro- 
gress of a provincial newspaper. Thus, a provincial sheet, 
after receiving official approval of its programme, cannot devi- 
ate in the slightest from the line laid down without subjecting 
itself to heavy fines. A daily paper, for instunce, unfurnished 
with the license to insert dramatic criticisms, cannot make the 
faintest allusion to local theatrical affairs. Some papers must 
not insert novels; others again must submit every advertisement 
they publish to the critical eyes of a censor; while others can 
only insert advertisements and news copied from the St. Peters- 
burgh or Moscow newspapers, and must print nothing original 
of their own. In starting a provincial paper, only a few privi 
leges are granted to the promoters, who have to earn the rest 
by good behavior. The names of all the persons employed on 
the staff have to be made known to the censor; but none of 
these, from editor to reporter, can exercise their functions until 
they have received his solemn permission, inscribed on official 
paper, and signed and sealed by himself. 


-@- 


WRITING ON NEWSPAPERS. 
The Bangor (Me.) Aig of a recent date published an item 
concerning a law-suit which was carried on by the United 
States Government to defend the action of a Syracuse post 











| costs the record does not show. 


master who refused to deliver a newspaper without the pay- | 


ment of letter postage. The case occurred during the adminis 
tration of Col. William W. Teall as Postmaster of this city, 
under President Polk, and under a law of Congress subjecting 
newspapers passing through the mails, with writing on them, to 
letter postage. A circular from the Hon. Cave Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky, then Postmaster-General, enjoined upon all postmasters a 
rigid observance of that law, and a prompt compliance with the 
requirements of his circular on that subject. 


charge of this duty by Col. Teall, and while enforcing ‘ official ”” *| 


instructions from the Department at Washington, that the suit 
against him was commenced. A paper, addressed to Miss 
Felton, a niece of the late Charles T. Hicks, then, or subse- 
quently, Clerk of the County of Onondaga, came to the office, 
and, having writing on it, was subjected to letter postage, 
which Mr. Hicks declined to pay. Col. Teall, therefore, in- 
structed his deputy not to deliver the paper. 
quently tendered the usual newspaper postage in behalf of his 
niece, and demanded the paper, which was refused. Mr. 
Hicks then, as guardian of Miss Felton, a minor, instituted the 
suit against Col. Teall, as Postmaster of Syracuse. The case 
was reported to the department at Washington, and the return 
mail brought an ‘‘ autograph ”’ letter from the Pdstmaster-Gene- 
ral, thanking Col. Teall for a faithful discharge of duty, saying 


he was the only officer who had rigidly enforced the law and 


It was in the dis- | 


Mr. Hicks subse- | 
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fully complied with instructions in his circular, and especially 
assuring Col. Teall the Government would stand by him to the 
last, and defray all expenses attending the litigation. Instruc- 
tions were immediately dispatched from Washington to the 
Hon. William F. Allen, late Judge of the Court of Appeals, 


| then United States Attorney for the Northern District of New 


York, to proceed to Syracuse and assume the control and man- 
agement of the case in behalf of the United States, which he 
did. Miss Felton sued the Postmaster in trover for the value 
of the paper, and the case was tried before a Justice of the 


| Peace, who held the postal instructions illegal, and consequently 


gave six cents damages and costs of $2.89 for plaintiff. The 
case was carried by the Postmaster to the Court of Common 
Pleas, which affirmed the judgment with additional costs of 
$22.95. From there it was carried to the Supreme Court of the 
State, which added $37.65 to the judgment before rendered, 
and the Postmaster then appealed the case to the Court of 
Appeals, where the judgment was affirmed with the additional 
sum of $75.74, making $136.19 in all. Not satisfied with this 
measure of justice in the State courts, the Postmaster went with 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United States, where it 
was elaborately argued by Mr. Seward, and decided by a very 
labored opinion of the court, affirming the findings of the other 
courts, and rendering judgment accordingly, but with what 


Syracuse Courier. 





* 
NEWSPAPER MEN. 

It is hard to tell, from this distance, whether you are fitted for 
the hard life of a newspaper writer or not. That is the only 
question to be decided, for qualification is quite immaterial. 
You must be prepared to rise from your bed as early as ten 
A. M., in order that you may have finished reading your.private 
mail by noon. Lunch is always paid for by the office, but you 
have got to accustom yourself to but five courses and only two 
kinds of wine—some papers stand three, including champagne, 
but they are the exceptions rather than the rule. At two P. M. 
you are expected to read the morning papers, and if you are 
not too much exhausted by the effort you can have a game of 
billiards, for no well-regulated newspaper office is without a 
well-appointed billiard-room. 

At seven P. M. you are expected to tell the city editor where 
you will spend the evening, so that he can send for you in case 
your friends call, and then you can go to the theatre, opera, 
ball or dog-fight, to which tickets and a carriage will be pro- 
vided. If you think you can stand such laborious work, come 
on and we will see what we can do with you; but you must 
understand that there is none of the luxury to which you have 
been accustomed in a newspaper office. Plain velvet carpets 

are good enough for this class of laborers; lounging chairs are, 
| of course, indispensable, but they are upholstered in plain 

satin, with no tidies. Only one roll-top desk and four gold 
pens are furnished by the office; if you need any more you will 
be expected to buy them yourself. Only one sofa and one 
silver drinking cup are allowed each man, so you can see there 
are some discomforts to be put up with.— Boston Globe. 
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SYMPATHETIC INKS. 


Under the name of sympathetic inks are designated certain 


liquids, which, being used for writing, leave no visible traces | 
on the paper, but which, through the agency of heat, or by 
the action of chemicals, are made to appear in various colors. 


The use of such means for secret correspondence is very ancient. 
Ovid, Pliny, and other Roman writers speak of an ink of this 
kind, which, however, was nothing more than fresh milk. It 
merely sufficed to dust powdered charcoal over the surface of 
the paper on which characters had been traced with the color- 
less fluid, when the black powder adhered only to those places 
where the fatty matter of the milk had spread. Such a pro- 
cess, however, was merely mechani¢al, and the results very 
crude. 


A great numder of sympathetic inks may be obtained 
by means of reactions known to chemistry. For instance, 
write on paper with a colorless solution of sugar of lead; if 
the water that is used for the solution be pure, no trace of the 


writing will remain when it becomes dry. 





Now hold the paper | 
over a jet of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the characters will 
immediately appear on the paper, of an intense black color. 
The following recipes for inks of this kind are more simple: If 
writing be executed with a dilute solution of sulphate of iron, 
the invisible characters will appear of a beautiful blue, if the 
dry paper be brushed over with a pencil full of a solution of 
yellow prussiate of potash; or they will be black, if a solution 
of tannin be substituted for the prussiate. If the characters be 
written with a solution of sulphate of copper, they will at once 
Another 
sympathetic ink is afforded by chloride of gold, which becomes 
of a reddish purple when acted upon by salt of tin. A red 
sympathetic ink may be made in the following manner: Write 
with a very dilute solution of perchloride of iron; so dilute, 
indeed, that the writing will be invisible when dry. By hold- 
ing the paper in the vapor arising from a long-necked glass 
flask containing sulphuric acid and a few drops of a solution 
of sulpho-cyanide of potassrum, the characters will appear of 
a blood-red color, which will again disappear on submitting 
them to the vapors of caustic ammonia. This experiment can 
be repeated ad infinitum. During the war in India some years 
ago, important correspondence was carried on by the English 
by means of the use of rice water as a writing fluid. On the 
application of iodine the dispatches immediately appeared in 
blue characters. 

Sympathetic inks which are developed under the influence of 
heat only are much easier to use than the foregoing. The 
liquids which possess such a property are very numerous. 
Almost every one, perhaps, knows that if writing be executed on 
paper with a clean quill pen dipped in onion or turnip juice, it 
becomes absolutely invisible when dry; and that when the 


turn blue on exposure to the vapors of ammonia. 


paper is heated the writing at once makes its appearance in 
characters of a brown color. All albuminoid, mucilaginous, 
and saccharine vegetable juices make excellent sympathetic 
inks; we may cite, as among the best, the juices of lemon, 
orange, apple, and pear. A dilute solution of chloride of | 


copper used for writing is invisible until the paper is heated, 





| possess a like property. 


| letters.’’ 


when the letters are seen of a beautiful yellow, disappearing 
again when the heat that developed them is removed. The 
salts of cobalt, as the acetate, nitrate, sulphate, and chloride, 
When a dilute solution of these salts 
is used as an ink, the writing, although invisible when dry, 
becomes blue when exposed to heat. The addition of chloride 
of iron, or of a salt of nickel, renders them green, and this 
opens the way for a very pretty experiment. If a winter land- 
scape be drawn in India ink, and the sky be painted with a 
wash of cobalt alone, and the branches of the trees be clothed 
with leaves executed with a mixture of cobalt and nickel, and 
the snow-clad earth be washed over with the same mixture, a 
magic transformation at once takes place on the application of 
heat, the winter landscape changing to a summer scene. There 
is a well-known proprietary article sold in Paris, under the 
name of ‘* Encre pour les Dames’’ (ink for ladies), Hagar, in 
a recent scientific journal, states that this consists of an aqueous 
solution of iodide of starch, and is ‘* specially intended for love 
In four weeks characters written with it disappear, 
preventing all abuse of letters, and doing away with all docu- 
mentary evidence of any kind in the hands of the recipient. 
The signers of bills of exchange who use this ink are of course 


freed from all obligations in the same length of time. 
Wipinnicaaittatanaptees 


THE latest catalogue issued by Ms. Quaritch, the London 
bookseller, indicates that he is the possessor of perhaps the 
richest collection of illuminated manuscripts ever offered at 
one time by a single dealer. It includes specimens of every 
century from the ninth to the sixteenth, inclusive, and repre- 
sents an aggregate monetary value of about $75,000. The 
MSS. are nearly all of a devotional character, and some were 
executed for crowned heads and pious women of rank. The 
gem of the collection is John Lydgate’s ‘* Boke of the Sege of 
Troy,’’ executed by the author himself. It contains Seventy 
large miniatures, and can be purchased for $8,600. A copy of 
Wycliffe’s New Testament, written about A. D. 1390, and one 
of the seventeen genuine ones in existence, is offered for $5,000. 
An Evangelistarium, written about A. D. 870, for Charles the 
Bald, is valued at the same amount. Of still greater value is 
a copy of Beatus’s ‘*Commentary on the Apocalypse,’’ about 
A. D. 1150, and declared by eminent bibliopoles to be the finest 
MS. of the twelfth century in existence; the price is $8,000. 
Lorenzo de Medici’s ‘* Prayer Book,’ an exquisite MS. on 
vellum, of the best period of Italian art, executed about A. D. 
1470 for Lorenzo or Giuliano de Medici, is offered at the mode- 
rate sum of $400. There are numerous other MSS. in. the col- 
lection, with prices affixed to them varying from $300 to $2,500. 


SORES Fh 

THE paper on which the San Francisco Ca// is printed is 
made from pulp that is supplied in part from the water of a gold- 
miner’s ditch. So much float gold is lost in working the earth 
that it gets into the paper pulp, which takes up the finest parti- 
cles of the metal. 





A scientific reader of this paper, by ana- 
lyzing its material, discovered not only gold, but platinum, sil- 
ver, iron, tin and Jéad, which are all associates of gold in Cali- 
fornia ores. 
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A BIG UNDERTAKING. 

Steps are being taken in England toward the preparation 
of a universal catalogue of all books printed in the United 
Kingdom from the invention of the art to the present day. 
The Council of the Society of Arts has recently addressed to 
the Prince of Wales, President of the Society, a report in which 
the proposed plan is set forth. A catalogue of this kind must, 
of course, be based on the collections in the British Museum, 
which have been catalogued, in whole or in part, at three differ- 
ent times. It is now proposed to make use of these catalogues, 
as far as they go, and to complete the work so as to include all 
printed books in the Museum from 1450 to the end of the year 
1878. 
1,250,000 volumes; and as it would be necessary to supplement 


Such a catalogue would contain the titles of about 


the title entry with many cross references, the whole work 
would comprise between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 entries. 
Assuming it to be 2,500,000, and allowing 55 entries to the 
page, the catalogue would consist of 45 volumes of 1,000 
pages each. Specimen pages have already been prepared, 
and, should the Stationery Office print and publish the work 
like an ordinary Government publication, it is believed the 
price might be put as low as sixteen shillings a volume. A uni- 
versal catalogue has for years been the dream of librarians and 
bookish men; but to be satisfactory the work must be broad. 
The original plan of the Council was to make a catalogue of 
all British-printed works. The plan has been wisely extended 
to embrace everything in the British Museum, which, next to 
the National Library at Paris, has the largest collection of 
books in the world. 
-e- 
CARE OF THE EYES. 

The most serious trouble with readers and writers is, as might 
be predicted from their peculiar work, weak eyes. 
that engravers, watchmakers, and all others who use their eyes 
constantly in their work, take extra care to preserve them, by 
getting the best possible light by day and using the best arti- 
ficial light at night. The great army of readers and writers 
are careless, and most of them, sooner or later, pay the penalty 
by being forced to give up night work entirely; some to give 
up reading, except at short intervals, under the best conditions, 
and now and then one loses the eyesight entirely after it is too 
late to take warning. Greek, German, short-hand, or any 
other characters differing from the plain Roman type, make a 
double danger. The custom is to laugh at all warnings till 
pain or weakness makes attention imperative, and then it is 
often too late to avert the mischief. 
number we flippantly call a million, but it takes a million letters 
to make up a fair-sized volume of five hundred pages, forty 
lines to the page, fifty letters to the line. A reader makes an 
easy day of reading this, but his eyes must go over a thousand 
thousand letters ! 


writers than to call attention to this great danger of failing to 


We can do no better service to readers and 


take the best of care, which is none too good, for the eyes. | 


Every tyro knows that he should have the best light for read- 
ing, should shun carefully early dawn or twilight, should always 


Few comprehend the vast | 


| mill-feed or corn-stalks! 


stop at the first signs of pain or weariness, etc. Most know 


that the glare from a plain white surface is very trying, and that 
the eye is relieved by a tint. Recent experiments in Germany 
are reported to indicate some yellowish tint as easiest for the 
eyes. Dark papers, inks that show little color on first writing, 
faint lead-pencil marks that can be read only by straining the 
The 


bad paper, ink and pencils most of our readers will have too 


eyes, are fruitful sources of mischief. So is bad writing. 


good sense to use. The intelligent public should so clearly 
show its disgust at the fine type, solid matter, poor paper and 
poor printing which some publishers and most periodicals, ex- 
cept the best, are guilty of offering, that no publisher would 
dare attempt the experiment a second time. The modern news 
paper, which so many read in the cars and by gaslight, is one 
of the most fruitful causes of poor eyesight. We cannot control 
this at once, but owe it as a duty to protest stoutly against such 
printed matter, and, if possible, to refuse to buy or tolerate it 
Printed matter 
A size smaller type, with this extra space 


in any form more than absolutely necessary. 
ought to be leaded. 
between the lines, is easier to read than the size larger set with 
out it. As the leaded smaller size will contain fully as much 
matter to a given space, there is no reason why publishers 
should not adopt it. 
as vane 

THE BEST-NATURED EDITOR ON RECORD. 

We were grieved to read, the other day, of the death of one 
of Michigan’s jolliest pioneer editors, almost the last man of a 
band who published weeklies in the State when a coon-skin 
would pay for a column ‘‘ad,’’ and three bushels of corn, 
dumped on the office flooy, stood for a year’s subscription. 


Never a publisher was more liberal with his space. It was 


| hard work for him to charge for anything except the tax-list 
We find | 


and mortgage-sales, and he measured short even on them. 
One day, in the years gone by, his paper copied an attack on 
a county official, and old Mark was dozing at his desk when 
the injured party stalked in and began: 

‘* You are a coward, sir; a coward !”’ 

** Mebbe I am,”’ was the editor’s complacent reply. 

‘*And I can lick you, sir ; lick you out of your wrinkled old 
boots !”’ 

‘*I1 guess you could,’’ answered Mark, as he busted the 
wrapper off his only exchange. 

‘“*I’m going to write an article calling you a fool, liar, cow- 
ard, cur, slanderer and body-snatcher, and go over to Ionia 
and pay five cents a line to have it published !”’ 

‘* Hey ?’’ queried the old man, as he wheeled around. 

‘Ves, I’ll pay five cents a line to have it published !”’ 


‘* Say, let me tell you something,’’ replied Mark; ‘I’ve got 
two hundred more circulation than the Banner, and I'll pub- 
lish your attack on me for two cents a line and take it out in 
Don’t trot over to Ionia when you 
can help build up your own town !”’ 

Mark would have published it word for word, just as he 
said, and thrown in the cut of a horse or a stump-puller free 


gratis, but the official cooled off. 
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THE MISSING LINK OF ENGLISH. 

The St. Louis Republican says that bids for the supply of the 
missing pronoun have not come in very numerously since that 
The Atlantic 
Monthly, however, acknowledges the receipt of two proposals, 


journal’s recent advertisements for propositions. 


of which both are old ones revived. 
the two pronouns now used for men and women, which is to be 
declined: Hesh, hiser, himmer, and it is stated that in 1872 an 
agreement was circulated among and numerously signed by 
that class of literary people who imagine those sort of reforms 
in language can be brought about in that way, pledging the 
subscribers to use hesh, hizer and himmer thereafter. The other 
suggestion is che, cher’s, cher, which was first introduced in 
1851 or 1852, but does not seem to have made much progress 
in the affections of good writers. The fact is the English lan 
guage is a complete philological structure, and despite our full 
knowledge of its deficiencies, it is likely to remain incomplete 
so long as time itself endures. No language, and the English 
almost less than any other, can be built and fashioned to order; 
and we have to make the best we can of what we have, and 
trust to luck for all improvements. 
ooo 


HOW IT GENERALLY HAPPENS. 


We met the other day the reporter of a ‘‘society’’ paper. 
She assured us that the thirst of the public for names was some 
The more names that filled the columns of 
Her 
account of her quest for society information was not a little 
The 
scene is that of a brilliant party, all the remarkable dresses of 


thing remarkable. 
a society paper the more entertaining it was considered. 


amusing, and showed a curious side of human nature. 


which are to be described in the columns of the society paper. 
The following dialogue takes place: 
Reporter (to showily-dressed Flora McFlimsey) —‘* 1 would 


like to describe your dress. Will you allow me? Iam the re 
porter of the Society News.”’ 

Flora—‘*Oh, mercy, no; you must not do anything of the 
kind; mamma would dislike it so much.’’ 

Reporter (turning to go)—‘‘ Very well; it makes no differ 
ence.”’ 

Flora (hesitatingly)—‘* Dear me! did you really want to write 
about it ?’’ 

Reporter—‘‘ I had thought to make some mention of it, but 
it is not necessary.”’ 

Flora—‘* How awfully odd it would be to stand up and have 
you jook at me all over, and then write about my dress. No; 
I am sure mamma would not like it.’’ 

Reporter bows and turns to depart—‘* Very well, just as you 
say.”’ 

Flora (hastening after the reporter)—‘‘ Come back and write 
about my dress if you want to. Ma won’t care; anyway I 
can’t help it, if she does.’’ 

It is thus that the public learn the important information that 
Miss Flora McFlimsey was at Mrs. Blank’s brilliant ball, and 
wore an elaborate dress; made so-and-so, and trimmed so-and- 


o.— Providence Fournal. 


One is a compound of | 








| every such blunder is seen and noted by thousands. 
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THE “BLACKSMITH.” * 
Who never served one year of time 
As ’prentice, but, before his prime, 
Became a tramp without a dime? 
The Blacksmith 
Who roams from Maine to Peak of Pike, 
With Circus Bill and Bummer Ike, 
A “‘ blower”’ ready for a “ strike?’ 
The Blacksmith 


Who scents “‘ strike’’ battles from afar, 


And with his chums is always “‘ thar, 
As thick as flies ’round a keg of tar? 
The Blacksmith 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot,”’ 
And gray-haired typos have to trot, 
Their frames are filled with this same lot 
Of Blacksmiths. 
If sits are filled, who flies for beer, 
And whitewash brush, and shouts ‘‘ Here! here! 
I’m for the Union, every year ?”’ 
The Blacksmith 
Then Bummer Ike and Circus Bill 
Lay on the whitewash with a will— 
The Union gulps the coated pill— 
The Blacksmith 
Before the chapel members’ eyes 
Soon wondrous things begin fo rise— 
Who is it so much matter pies ? 
What Blacksmith ? 


? 


Who mixed Bourgeois with this Brevier ‘ 
** Perhaps ‘twas Smith, he can’t see clear, 
** Or * Deafy’’’—low, so they can’t hear— 

Speaks Blacksmith 


Who is it bends the spaces so? 
And commas files, to make them go 


Within this tabular figure row ‘ 
What Blacksmith ” 


Hast seen a chap down your way go, 

Just in from Maine, or Idaho, 

All ready for a “ strike’’ or “‘ blow,”’ 
A Blacksmith? 


** Once worked for Harpers,””—‘‘ On the 7imes,’’- 


** Declare I’m short of filthy dimes ;” 
Yes: that’s the subject of these rhymes ; 
A Forger. 
iemneatiatallncang 

OF ALL professions in the world there are none in which the 
mistakes made are brought so prominently before the public as 
that of journalism. A merchant may make mistakes in his 
figures, in his prices or weights or measures, but it does not 


appear where every person in the city and vicinity can see it. 


| It is not proclaimed to thousands of eyes the next morning, nor 


published where all can know it. If a doctor gives a wrong 
prescription it isn’t known by everybody; but in journalism 
A word 
misspelled, a letter out of place, an ungrammatical sentence or 


misstatement of facts, overlooked in the hurry and bustle of 


rapid work, is pounced on by critics, and the journalist informed 


that such mistakes are inexcusable. 


* Printer’s technical term for “‘ botch,”” 
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ONE OF THE TRIALS OF AN EDITOR. 
The scene is cast in an editorial sanctum. The edifor him- 
self is very tired; he has communications to decipher, proof 
to read, items to dress, and an auction bill to revise. It lacks 
about an hour of going to press, and the foreman is hovering 
nervously on the outskirts. E:mter beaming visitor. The lan- 
guid editor and beaming visitor exchange salutations. The lat 
ter takes a chair and thoughtfully inquires if the editor is busy, 
and is assured that he is not. 

B. V.—‘* I’ve a good thing for your paper; a tip-top joke, 
an’ I want you to put it in.”’ 


| 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Olio, of Memphis, Mich., has suspended. 





The Register, of Goodland, Ind., is no longer published 

The Petite Yourna/ of Paris has a circulation of 583,000 

The Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Herald is no longer published. 
Reinhold & Sollenberger have bought the Mahanoy (Pa.) 7rz4une 
The 7imes-Star, of Cincinnati, is erecting a second Bullock press 
Four newspapers in Texas are under the editorial control of ladies 
San Francisco now has an illustrated evening paper called the Graphi 


The Lansing (N. Y.) Gazette has abbreviated its head to simply Zhe 


| Gazette. 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps begins a serial story in the January 


| Atlantic. 


L. E.—(With a desperate attempt to appear interested) | 
“at” 
B. V.—‘‘It’s a hot one, I assure you; an’ you never pub- 


You see there was a lot of us in the hotel this 
morning, chaffing away about one thing an’ another, and Bob 
Lewton spoke up an’ says to me, ‘ Tompkins, if you was out 


lished a better. 


in the middle of a desert for a week, you’d get a little of that | 


fat off’n you, I bet.’ ‘How’s that?’ sez I. 
get anything to eat, you know,’ sez he. ‘Oh! yes, I would,’ 
sez I. ‘How?’ sez he. ‘Why,’ sez I, ‘I’d eat the sand 
which—is—there.’ Ha! ha! ha! You had oughter seen him 
look. You see the point, of course.’’ 

L. E.—(Feebly smiling) ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

B. V.—-(With renewed animation and some anxiety) ‘“‘ The 
‘sand ’ see ?—-which—is Ha! ha! 
ho! ho! hee !”’ 

L. E.—(Suppressing a yawn) ‘ Pretty good.”’ 

B. V.—(Wiping his eyes) ‘* You’re right it is. Put it in your 
next paper. Give it a good place. I wouldn’t put in the full 
name; just say Tompkins; everybody knows me. 
ing all over the country, and see all sorts, an’ I’ve got a good 
deal of the comic in me, if I do say it. I'll send you a lot of 
stuff when I can get the time to dot it down. 


there; sandwiches there. 


Goodby; if you 
ever come to Boston, come an’ see me.”’ 

And he was gone. 

The languid editor pressed one hand to his fevered brow, 
feebly clinched the other, moved his lips as if in prayer, and 
crawled to his work again like a giant refreshed. 


—_—_—_—_—__ +9< 


‘You would n’t | 


The Chicago Times has ordered three type-setting machines from 
telgium. 


The new official reporter of the courts of Washington County, Ohio, 
is a woman. 


The Cleveland Plaindealer has changed from a morning to an after 
noon journal. 


A. G. David has succeeded A. M. Barker as publisher of the Virden 


| (Ill.) Reporter 


I’m travel- | 





A PRINTER doesn’t rush to the doctor every time he is out of | 


’ 


** sorts.’’—Vew York News. 


of * pi.”’— Winstead News. 
** devil.”’ 
“‘ stick.’’ 


’ 


atriot. 
Hawkeye. Nor to the Bible when he wants a good 
Muscatine Fournal. 
wants a ‘* shooting-stick.’’ 
he wants ‘*‘ furniture.’’ 


‘rule.’ Nor to the gun shop when he 


Pilot. Nor toa cabinet shop when 
Colorado News. Nor to a bank when 
”’___ Sherman Chronicle. 


” 


he wants ‘‘ quoins. Nor to see his girl 
McKinney Advocate. Nor 
to a lawyer when he has a ‘‘dirty case.’”"— Waco Examiner. 
Nor to a butcher when he wants “ fat,’’ nor an old cheese when 


he wants ‘live matter.’’—New York People. 


when he wants to *‘ go to press. 


— e@e-~= 
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Nor to a baker when he gets out 
Nor to ‘‘ hell’? when he wants the | 
Nor to a wood-pile when he wants a | 





George S. Marx has severed his editorial connection with the Slating 
ton (Pa.) News. 


Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet, is now the literary editor of the 
New York Mail 

L. Hirsh & Co., publishers of the Columbus (Ohio) Sonmatggest, have 
dissolved partnership. 

On the first of January, 1881, the Boston Advertiser is to be changed 
from a folio to a quarto. 

Robert W. Criswell has relinquished the task of editing the Petroleum 
World, of Titusville, Pa 

The American Queen has arranged with James Rice and Walter 
Sesant for a serial story 

Vera Sassulitch, the Russian Nihilist, has become one of the contribu- 
tors to the Paris Commune. 

The Catholic Tribune has been removed from Kansas City, Mo., to 
St. Joseph, in the same State 

H. L. Webster has succeeded Webster & Bronson in the publication of 
the Gazette, of Neenah, Wisconsin. 


The Ofen Fire Grate has been consolidated with the Christian Fireside, 


the combined monthly bearing the latter name. 


There are only two American papers published in London, the Asg/o- 
American Times and the American Settler. 

London is to have a new satirical paper called the /’ex ; George Augus- 
tus Sala will be one of the principal contributors. 

The Daily Herald, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been enlarged in form, 
and changed from a morning to an evening paper. 

The Gazette, of Adams County, Wis., has changed hands, C. C 
cock having sold out to J. W. Short and Charles Kelsey. 

W. A. Crofutt, formerly of the New York Graphic, has become the 
editor of Andrew’s publications, the Queen and Bazaar. 


Bab- 


George F. Bayard has resigned the position of editor-in-chief of the 
New York Stary; George H. Sandison is his successor. 

The Weehly News, of Camden, N. J., will hereafter be known as 7he 
Ingleside, and from a local sheet is to be changed to a story paper. 

The National Republican, of Washington, D.C., has appeared in an 
enlarged form, under the editorial management of George C. Gorham. 

H. E. Krehbill relinquished his place as musical critic of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, to take up his residence in New York. 


Before leaving 
Cincinnati he was entertained at dinner by his editorial associates. 



































J. M. Bailey, the funny editor of the Danbury Mews, has put forth 
still another book, which he insists is the most humorous effort of his life. 

A weekly paper, exclusively in the interest of hotels, has just been 
started in New Bedford, Massachusetts; it is called the Hotel File 
Journal. 

John C. Kelly has resigned his place of city editor on the Leader of 
Des Moines, lowa, to take charge of the Sioux City 7ridune, which he 
purchased 

The Saturday Citizen is a new four-page journal started in this city 
It is an independent political paper, advocating reforms in municipal 
administration. 

There are four English newspapers now published in Paris, viz: the 
Parisian, Galignani’s Messenger, American Register, and the Conti- 
nental Gazette. 

The London Quarterly Review says that the newspapers of the present 
day frequently publish leading articles worthy of a place among the 
English classics. 

The Farmer's Advocate, of Stroudsburg, Pa., has changed hands, and 
is now published under the name of the Monroe Yourna/. 
cratic in politics. 


It is Demo- 


When the present Mayor Becker, of Cologne, was publishing a Red 
Republican paper in 1848, the present Secretary of the Interior, Carl 
Schurz, was one of his editors 

Mr. J. Ramsdell has taken charge of the Washington bureau of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. F. A. Burr is at the head of the Washington 
office of the Philadelphia Press 

L. A. Gobright, for many years the Washington correspondent of the 
Associated Press, has, at Washington, D. C 
gossipy weekly entitled the 7elephone. 


, commenced the issue of a 


At Ponchatoula, La., Robert Benefield has commenced the publication 
of an eight-page weekly called the Southland, which is intended to be 
**a home paper”’ for the people of the South. 

In London the latest journalistic ‘“ beat’’ has been scored by the 
Standard, in receiving the advance sheets of Beaconsfield’s new novel, 
for which the London 7imes had offered $5,000. 

American magazines are well appreciated in Europe 
large a circulation in England as any English magazine 
Lippincott’s and Harpers’ are also largely sold. 


Scribner has as 
The Af/antic, 


The managers of the Paris newspapers, Citoyem and Triboulet, have 
been each sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and fined one hundred 
francs, respectively, for libeling President Grevy. 

Assistant Postmaster-General Thomas J. Brady has bought a con- 
trolling interest in the National Republican, of Washington, D.C. He 
will assume control in the course of a month or so. 

Charles Clinton, of the New Orleans 7imres, has sued Mrs. Susan E 
Burke, E, A. & J. D. Houston, proprietors of the New Orleans Demo- 
crat, for $20,000 damages for alleged libelous publication 

Thomas W. Pittman and R. F. Hamilton have, in New York city, 
started a weekly paper called the Sunday Evening Yourna/. It is pub- 
lished late every Sunday, and furnishes the news from Saturday night to 
three P. M. on Sunday. 

Prefessor David Swing, of the Chicago Alliance, has brought suit 
against editor Wilbur F. Storey, of the Chicago Times, for damages 
under the copyright law. ‘The 7imes got hold of one of Mr. Swing’s 
sermons, and published it before it was delivered 

The reporters’ gallery of the HouSe of Commons is being enlarged so 
as to admit the provincial press. The number of applications addressed 
to the Speaker for boxes on behalf of country newspapers is so great as 
not only to exhaust the new seats but the old ones as well. 

On Jan. 3, 81, the Racine (Wis.) Yourna/d will commence the publi- 
cation of a six-column daily, in addition to the present weekly. As 
Racine is now the second city in Wisconsin, with a population of over 
16,000, there seems to be no doubt of the success of Mr. Starbuck’s new 
venture. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

How a Person Threatened or Afflicted with Bright's Disease ought to 
Live. By Joseph F. Edwards, M.D. Philadelphia. Presley Blakiston 
The title of this book in a large degree explains its subject-matter. It 

remains but for the reviewer to say that the learned, painstaking author 
brought ample experience to his work, which is written in a style readily 
understood by non-medical men. The general public has long been in 
need of just such a medical monograph as the present one, and it cannot 
well fail to benefit a large class. 


The Publisher's Trade List New York. F. Leypoldt. 
The present is the eighth yearly issue of a work that has become in- 
dispensable to the book trade of the country 
mous amount of matter comprised in the volume has been prepared with 
the utmost care 


innual, 1880 
As in the past the enor 


It comprises all the latest catalogues supplied by pub 
lishers, preceded by an order list for 1880, a classified summary and 
alphabetical list of books recorded in the “‘ Publisher’s Weekly,’ from 
July ist, 1879, to June 3cth, 1880, with additional titles, corrections, 
changes of price, and publishers; forming a fourth provisional supple- 
ment to the American Catalogue, and the American Educational Cata- 
logue 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The December issue of this popular monthly is fairly packed with 
delightful reading for the winter evenings. G. R. Buckman contributes 
a novel paper on an “‘ Historical Rocky Mountain Outpost,’’ which is 
profusely and artistically illustrated. A unique article is ‘* Our Grand 
fathers’ Temples,” by C. F. Richardson; this is also generously embel 
lished. An anonymous author discusses the grave question, “‘ Will 
Democracy Tolerate a Permanent Class of National Office Holders.’’ 
J. Brander Matthews, who knows all about the stage and its belongings, 
writes knowingly of the ‘‘ Authors of Frou-Frou.’’ G. J. Varney has a 
deal that is new and startling to say of ‘‘ Gas-Burning and its Conse- 
quences.”’ Prof. M. F. Crane relates ‘‘ An Episode of Spanish Chivalry.”’ 
Dr. H. C. Wood prints his concluding paper on ‘‘ Automatism.’”’ Between 
these solids are sandwiched several short stories and poems. ‘‘ Gossip”’ 
furnishes a toothsome dessert, consisting of a Little Ireland in America, 
a Child’s Autobiography, Civil Service Reform, Wanted: a Real Gains- 
borough. 


Potter's American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co 


The December number of this pictorial and always well-written 
monthly, opens with a timely paper on ‘‘ Our Citizen Soldiery,”’ being a 
capital historical and descriptive sketch of the First Regiment, N.G.P, 
of this city C’s 


May Lockwood discusses the mooted Mon- 


There is abundant food for innocent mirth if G. T. 
** Mystery of a Cuspidor.”’ 
golian question, under the suggestive caption ‘‘ The Celestial Goes to 
School."” 


revealed by Laura S. Woodward, under the head of “‘ Decoration in 


Something new and pleasing in household art decoration is 


o» ” 


Straw Mosaic Mary Walsingham discusses ‘‘ Women as Workers ; 
William E. Baker relates the “‘ Romance of a Song.”’ 
contributed by E. O. S., Edwin J. Udell, and F. E. H 


fifty-two in number, are all artistic, and serve to illustrate the text they 


Good poems are 


rhe pictures, 


beautify 


Mrs. Forrester. 


My Hero. A Love Story. By 


Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson & Bros 


We have here a genuine love story at once virile and captivating. One 
There 


is a welcome freshness in the characters, scenes, and incidents; the 


charm of the work is its entire freedom from conventionalities 


heroine is portrayed with rare power, being a living woman, not a mere 
lay figure. Like many a warm-hearted maiden before her, she is in quest 
of an ideal man; thinks she has found him. Heis brilliant and superficially 
attractive ; his worthlessness dispels love’s young dream for her, but at 
the same time opens her eyes to the merits of a patient wooer, who makes 
a husband worthy a trusting, noble woman 
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es at's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones, and Mrs. S. | TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


With the December number ends the one hundred and first volume of 
Godey’s, Though young in spirits it is fully up to the progress made in 
every one of the departments to which it gives attention, and frequently 
a little ahead in point of enterprise. The current issue is in several re- 
spects a Christmas number—just what it should be. Ali of the illustra 
tions and all of the reading matter are seasonable and of the best 
The Printers’ Register. London 
The Press News. London. 

La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence 
Correspondent. Leipzic. 
BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
J. B. Lippincorr & Co. have just issued: 

Onti Ora. A Poem. By Mrs. M. B. M. Toland, author of “* Iris,”’ “ Sit 
Rae,’’ etc. Elegantly illustrated from designs by W. L. Shephard 
Small 4to. Extra cloth, full gilt, $2.50 

Shakespeare’s Dream. A Poem. By William Leighton, author of 

‘At the Court of King Edwin,” ‘‘ The Sons of Godwin,” ‘‘ Change,” 
etc. gto. Extra cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.50. 

Persephone, and other Poems. By Mrs. Charles Willing, author of 
“* Genevieve de Brabapt.’’ Small 4to. Extra cloth, gilt, $1.50 

Vignettes of Travel. Some Comparative Sketches in England and Italy 
By W. W. Nevin. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

Oldtime Childlife. By E. H. Arr, author of ‘‘New England By 
gones.’” 16mo. Extra cloth, $1.25 

Jeaulieu. A Novel. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1 

Self. A Novel. By Mrs. Rebecca Ruter Springer, aut®br of “ Beech- 
wood,”’ ete. 1tamo. Extra cloth, $1.50 

As Thyself. A Novel. By Miss Sue W. Hubard, author of the Prize 
Story ‘‘ Two Sides of a Question,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50 

The Crimson Hand, and other Poems. By Mrs. Rosa Vertner Jeffrey 
Small r2mo, Cloth 

The Descriptive Atlas of Anatomy. A Representation of the Anatomy 
of the Human Body. In 02 royal gto plates, containing 550 figures 
Bound in cloth, $7.50 


Hospitals for the Insane. The Construction, Organization, and Gene- | 


rai Arrangements ; with some Remarks on Insanity and its Treatment. 
By Thomas Kirkbride, M. D., LL.D., Physician-in-Chief and Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane at Philadelphia, 
etc. Second Edition, with revisions, additions, and new illustrations 
8vo, Extra cloth, $3. 

Atlas of Skin Diseases. Part Eight. By Louis H. Duhring, M. D., 
author of ‘ Diseases of the Skin.”” Royal quarto. With four full-page 
plates. Paper cover, $2.50. 

Old Faith and New Thoughts. By Rev. J. B. Gross, author of ‘‘ The 
Teachings of Providence,’’ ‘‘ The Parson on Dancing,” etc. 16mo 
Extra cloth, $1.25. 

Physical Media in Spiritual Manifestations. The Physical in Spiritual- 
ism: or, The Spiritual Medium not Psychical, but Physical. [lustrated 
by attested facts in universal history, and confirmed by the ruling philo- 
sophy of all ages. Presented in a series of letters to a young friend, by 
G. W. Samson, author of ‘‘ The Atonement,”’ etc., former President of 
Columbian University, Washington, D.C. New Edition. 16mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.25 


Puck. Cheap Edition. His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Observations, | 


Conclusions, Friendships, and Philosophies. A Novel. By ‘‘ Ouida,” 
author of ‘“‘ Strathmore,”’ “‘ Idalia,’’ “‘ Under Two Flags,’” et« 12mo. 
Paper cover, 6o cents. 





iCK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,384 
papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 
every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only | 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
818, 817 and 819 Minor St, Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 


Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions, and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Price, $10 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taini.g Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper 


Price, $2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual! of Typography, contain- 

ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 

ing Office, as well as Complete Instructions for Apprentices 

With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 

Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 

} MacKellar. Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00 By mail, $2.20 





A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide or Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By mail, $1.37 





REMOVAL. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 
A. GC. ELLIOT, 


FROM 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, TO 
727 CHESTNUT STREET, 


AND 
726 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RALPH MILLS. RALSTON MILLS. 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
| case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. m 
The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY | 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


| 517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 6G00D WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 


ee eee S ESTERBROOKACe 
- — | C. . 






Leading Numbers— 048, 14, 130, 333, 131. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN O00. 


Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & (0,, BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


PRINTERS’ AND ENGRAVERS’ wascracrosso avo nore 


WAREHOUSE. GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. Meier & Co. are the best and cheap- 

‘i T 7?” C SES CABINETS STANDS t est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
§ RONG SLA A } } } C C. trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 


ALSO in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


WOOD TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS, “**™** DY Dates I Ot oantyoban 





ALSO, The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


WOODS AND TOOLS, etc., FOR ENGRAVERS. FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &e., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 





110 FULTON and 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., GEO. MEIER & OF» 
P. O. BOX NO. 52900, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK. Factorirs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
TO PRINTERS. FOR SALE. 
USE FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S HICKOK 


PATENT ROLLER COMPOSITION, PpennsyvANid RULING MACHINE. 


it } ” ’ ‘ ' ‘ 
The Best in Use,’’ and most Economical, Give it a Trial. Has been little Used, and is in Good Order. 
ALSO, OUR PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. Price, $200, Packed for Shipment. 


Orders solicited. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


eS WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN 
°° ENGRAVING peeeeaeee 
) SEND FOR ESTIMATES (>-— T PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
Ss BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY AND MAPLE 


FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 


Se 201, 203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 
SPECIMEN CIRCULAR UPON APPLICATION.—MENTION THIS PAPER. NEW YORK, 



























































CHARLES aes 


r EB. CLAXTON & CO., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


PUBLISHERS, 
Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, Booksellers, Importers and Stationers, 
CHROMO BUSINESS CARDS, 000 MARKET STREET, 
YEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED. en 
BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. BRONZE POWDERS. | J. &J.8. BARBER, 
PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 621 and 623 Commerce Street, 


. PHILADELPHIA. 
609 CHESTNUT and 610 JAYNE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. | Binders’ Cloth, Tar and 


| Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk, BOARDS. 
' 


FRANZ TOOMBEYT &S CO. Bonnet and Press } 


434 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., . 
’ My AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE NEW YORK 
= THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. | 0, 





Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 
MQ SEND FOR KEDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 44 ANN STREET 


NEW ENGRAVED FOLDING CARDS, |. 5 scxman, manace 
FOR PROGRAMMES, ORDERS OF DANCING, MENUS, ETC. ne : 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 
a@> Send 25 Cents in Stamps for Sect of Samples. 


| ‘WOOD TYPE, 
MATTHEWS & CoO. 1202 Chestnut Strect, 


PHILADELPHIA. AT POPULAR PRICES. 























THE OLD NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, U.S. Type and Electrotype Foundry. | SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE 


CONVINCED. 
ESTABLISHED i810. 


TYPE. JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ Furniture, Rule, etc., 


BRASS RULES, LEADS, 
METAL FURNITURE, ETC. 





ON HAND AND TO ORDER 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, Mal, Malngny, an Burwd 


QASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST, ee 






GALLEYS. ETC Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


PRINTING PRESSES OF ALL MAKES 
ELECTROTYPING. 


Send stamp for Trice List and Specimen. 


NEW YORK. 


GEORGE H. DILL, 


PRACTICAL 














STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO., STERBOTYPER AND BLECTRON 


Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
63 and 65 BeekmanSt., N. Y. SUILADELPRIA. | 


we Cuts of the Fresidential Candidates of all sizes. Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. | 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., JAMES ARNOLD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


eo BOOK BINDER AND PAPER 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, RULER FOR THE TRADE. 


715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY PRINTERS AND OTHERS WITH 
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Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. BEST FACILITIES FOR 


To parties about purchasing a stock of Stationery, special induce- PERFORATING 
ments are offered. 


A@- AN EXAMINATION OF OUR STOCE 1S CORDIALLY INVITED.-as EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 





A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 599 MINOR STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. CHAS, 7, BAINBRIDGE'S SONS, 
WAREHOUSE }NO. 818 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. CARD STOCK 
H. B. SOMMER & CO, 


(Late with Dennison Manufacturing Co.,) 
628 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


TAGS, GUM LABELS, SEALS, ETC. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Novelty Staple Punch ; Clincher, and 500 
Staples, Complete, by Mail, 60c. Binds 
1 Sheet, or 100 at atime, quickly and 
easily. 


EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Southwick, McCay & Co., 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


ibinthastmatden. . \TAMPHGLt, BINDERS, 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 38 HUDSON STREET, 
and Fancy Stationery. 


P PHILADELPHIA. 
530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
PHILADELPHIA. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty 


HOFSTETTER BROGSG., 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS AND PAPER RULERS 


FOR THE TRADE. 
915 AND 917 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


-RRY STREET Brushes and Bellows, 
PERFORATING, ALSO NUMBERING OF OHEOKS, BONDS, ETO. wank ucieumeitie’ Geen: 


Bell Telephone Communication. Orders by Mail will Receive Prompt Attention. 909 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 





AND 


FINE STATIONERY, 
33 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


MUMFORD & HANSON, 


ELECTROTYPERS 
Dick alias . 
704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


NOVELTY STAPLE PUNCH. 


“ByUMOOSTE PU seopig 10; PUSS 








Book and Job Work promptly attended to 


H. N. RYAN & O0., ss 
OIL DEALERS, 
423 NORTH SECOND ST., 
Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
GEO. W. METZ & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





5 ont past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reli- 
ar f rl MW ress 000 fT able, and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. They count as desired 
} | from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to @. Can be attached by any person to any press or 


machine, with three smail screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Cc Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an 
ounts Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
100,000 EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 
For Sale Beenie the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 


“BART'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS” In Philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. Price $10. 


: ‘ - Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 
are now used extensively on all kinds ra 
presses and machinery. Having been sold for the H, F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED SIXTEEN YEARS. 


GODFREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIARUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND. 


MELTS READILY; POURS THIN. 
PRICE 26 CENTS PER POUND. 


seo 


ROLLERS CAST DAILY—SOFT, TOUGH, AND ELASTIC: GOOD SUCTION. 
CAN BE WASHED WITH LYE, AND WILL WORK IN DAMP WEATHER. 


CAN BE USED ON ANY PRESS. 
PRICE 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
Manufactory—325 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


N.B.-NOT A GLYCERINE ‘COMPOSITION. 











J.G. DITMAN & CO., 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


BOooR, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 


MEGCARGE EH BROS., 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
20 SOUTH SIXTH ST., and 11 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, OF REGULAR SIZES AND 
WEIGHTS, OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, VIZ.: 
SIZED AND SUPER-OALENDERED PLATE, BOOK, WRITING, 
MAP, ENVELOPE, COLORED, GRANITE, TINTED, NEWS, 
MANILLA AND WRAPPING PAPERS, BINDERS’ BOARDS, ETO., 


Samples of which will be Furnished on Application and Orders Filled with Care and Promptness. 
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—'W. D. WILSON & CO. 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 


325 PEARL STRE ET, (Harper's Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONCE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make or to maintain, Ad/ expense ceases when engine is stopped 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BermMinGHaM, Conn., February sth, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many eg qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam cngine, 
to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SchumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Puiraperpnia, December 14th, 1878 
GeNTLEMEN : Having one of the “ Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has so egua/; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4. and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& CoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘LIBERTY ”’ 


Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World's Fair Premiums: Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875. 


Speed 1000 to 2000 per hour. 


3 Chases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 Roller Mould, 1 Hand Roller, and 2 
Wrenches, go with each Press 

The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 
sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its or/ 
ginal parts and peculiar excellencies, while other competitors have 
labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘‘ improvements,’ 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 
fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 
LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case 0! 
accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 
the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualit'es as 
a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in com- 
petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 
equaled in every respect. 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 
92=CI RCULARS ON APPLICATION. “3X ing turned out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of 

color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 
97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET anes 
; ’ Sizes and reduced Prices furnished on application. 
NEW VTORK. SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
F. M. WEILER, 49 Chambers St., New York 








THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Qontains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
1 x 17 “ 300 Pe “ “ “ “ 


Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50, 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| Office, 23 Chambers St., —— ‘ 
| Machine Works. 59 Ann St., { NEW YORK. 
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THE LEADING a i VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS CONVENIENT. 


OF AMERICA. STRONG. 




















GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP'Y 4 fHoliraceersttect” 7. 7." gEQ8S: 
FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 
R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 

Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Every Description of. MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED 70 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND DO AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 








ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT CONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. | 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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MENAMIN'S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS 


t- 





(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS. 


-~s.ee- 


The point of the copper rivet Is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 


Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 


the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 
The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, we// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside..... $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
x 10 inches inside : $2 00 12x 18 inches inside 
xX 13 Bs 250 14x20 165 
16 3 00 15x22 ¥ 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 


22% inches inside : $3 00 | 10 x 22% inches inside. . . 


see. —_ 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


woe - 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


see -+ 


‘FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 


fio 


41 x 60 9846 x 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
Pair, over all, Size each, inside. 
17 X2t 


20 X 25 


4X 29 


x5 


I 
5 2 
41 x 60 3844 x2 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 


each, over all. Size each, inside. 
17 X_2I xX Igy 
»X 25 X 23 


38% x57% 4 
Skeleton Chase. . SKELETON CHASE, 


each, over all Size each, inside. Price eac! 


21 


2X 57 


News Chase. 


over all, Size each, inside 








- 41 x 60 ! 7 . — 


TP eal bee 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the &ind of Chase required, the suside and outside dimensions of 
72 ’ u . 6, & “ | reqt , , 
each, and the width of crossbars. When Chases are ordered to be made HRAVieER than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor S8rt., Pura. 
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CAMPBELL 
PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office, No. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 
CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, 





LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES AND OTHER MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


ROLLERS Bev ROLLERS BEp 
1. Campbell ‘kwo Revolution (Art)... . ; aes 1 x 46 25. Potter Regular Drum Cylinder 2 26 x 33 
Campbell Two Revolution (Job and Book are x 4! 26. Potter = - " 2 7 oe oe | 
Campbell Complete. . ' te te ak 2... 3t x 46 27. Taylor Three Revolution iM... 2 
4. Campbell * ee 2+ 4s 25 X 3 28, Taylor Drum Cylinder. . soi a 
Campbell Country. . wile tite a 2 32 x 48 29. Taylor ‘“ . oe ‘ 2 22 x 28 
6. Campbell - 4 m 4 — koe 2...31 x 46 30. Cincinnati Stop Cylinder . ' o, 458 ££ 2 
7. Campbell Complete ; inka a oa ; 2...23 x 28 31. Cincinnati Drum Cylinder ‘ i.e 2 a 
8. Campbell Color... ......%. ee 3...20 x 25 32. Cincinnati “ ~ re ‘ 2...2988 x ¢ 
9g. Hoe Double Cylinder ee eee ét@u ER Ot ee ess ‘ -" ‘ ‘ ; ica & 2 
10. Hoe " ” ‘ teh ie geld: aed »+2...29 X 42! 34. Fairhaven. . ‘ 2. - . 28x 0 
11. Hoe Three Revolution es ok «es oRe ic «Op oe Ol a eee. Pics ci iocute 2 
a2, Hoe ‘* “ cc ee ewe ee ee wo oe Bn ee 2 2Q X 33 36."Paton Hand Stop Cylinde: oo hat se |. 
13. Hoe ‘Iwo Revolution ete kis: #18 » si 3 2... .31 X 44 37. Henry Drum Cylinder. . : ‘ rf ree 32 x «48 
14. Hoe Hand Stop Cylinder, . ; : 4... .37 xX 52 38. Adams Bed and Platen. . ‘..28.2 ea 
15. Hoe “ ™ = i eae - + +S5+ + +35%x 51 39. Adams “ - 3. 26 x ¢ 
16. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder . . x9 . 37 xX 32 40. Adams “ “ ¥e , ‘ bn ¢ ath & of 
17. Hoe “ a ” i , . «31 x 46 4:1. Gordon Half Medium . 
18. Hoe - _ = Ay er ‘ 2...28 x 43 42. Gordon Eighth “ 
19. Hoe ” _ = oe a oe 0 0 eM. « 2 OBR gs 643. Cincianati Half “ 
20. Cottrell & Babcock Regular Drum Cylinder 4 .41 x 60 44. Cincinnati Quarto Medium . 
21. Cottrell & Babcock ot. -« ak a 5 45. Cincinnati Eighth 
22. Cottrell & Babcock - % me oe 2. ..31 x 46 46. Universal Half 
23. Cottrell & Babcock ” ; " yy 4...24 X 30 47. Globe Quarto 
24. Cottrell & Babcock se ” ” . 2.22... .29 %'42 48. Hand Presses of Various Sizes and Makes 
(Doe - 


All the above Machinery will be sold to responsible parties on liberal terms. Information promptly 


and gladly given. We solicit your correspondence. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO, 


FACTORY: OFFICE: 
Taunton, Mass. 51 Beekman Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 3RANCH OFFICE: 


211 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 191 & 193 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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will not clog on the rollers. 


best quality, always on hand. 


J} BLACK INKS. 


ERIS 





PRICH desks Ce she 





| Per ib. RED INKS. Per Ib. 
“J Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 2.00 | Carmine, . . «82.00 24.00 16.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, . 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake, . " - 1000 500 8.00 
| Extra Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . " z 5.00 3.00 
J hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, . 1000 500 4.00 
= Fine Job, for sized and cale on d. Fine Red, . ‘ : . 800 250 2200 
paper, . 2.00 150 100 75 650 | Fine Vermilion, ° - + 850 800 150 
J] Extra Wood Cut, for ( “ylinder Poster Red, : 1.50 1.00 15 50 40 
and Adam” Presses, - 160 1.25 1.00 75 | Orange Mineral, . 
Wood Cut, for power presses, - % 50 0 30 
] Extra Fine Book, tag 1.00 7% 50 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE 
=. Good Book aa fl. oe 
Ji] Hand-Press News, . 30 2 2 15 COLORS. 
1] Pram Cylinder News, . 20 12 | Royal Purple, .. . 24.00 16.00 8.00 
Rotary and Bullock News, 15 12 t= hohe cS ae ase 
] BLUE INKS. Claret, ‘sons it 
= Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 2.50 2.00 | Magenta, . - - oe . 
] bk Bing SEBO gg 200 10 MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. 
’ ar! d r ee 
. Light Blue, . 100 75 60 | Lake Brown, + 3.00 
i] Light Label Blue, 75 60 40 | Chocolate Brown, . 1.50 
~'\l Ultramarine—Extra Fine, .  . 8.00 2.00 | Fine Gold Size, . 2.00 1.50 1.00 
, 4} Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1.00 75 60 40 | Fine Raw Sienna, 200 160 1.060 
= Snuff Brown, uw oie 
} YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown, . Lo gal 1.50 
4} Naples Yellow,. . i 2.00 | Fine Dark Brown, . 2.00 100 75 
Fine Lemon Yellow, 2.00°1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . - . 200 100 % 
\] Fine Orange Yellow, 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Tints of all shades and d colors . 200 1.50 1.00 
] Poster Lemon Yellow, 75 650 | White Size, ° ° 1.50 100 
] Poster Orange Yelléw, 75 50 | White Ink, 100% 50 4p 





| 
| 
| 
} 





No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, 
“ oy “ Job 7 


“ 


“3g « 


Quick Drying Varnish, 


No. 0, 


1 
2* 


PR PLES 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 


Varnighes s, Gold Size, Gc. 2 
| Nos 515 517 & 519 Miyor Spreet, PHILAvecphia, 1 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 

PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 

LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 


| Medium Green, 
French Green, . . 
Lake Green—Light, 
Dark Green—Deep, . 
Fine Light Green, 

| Poster Green—Dark, 
Poster Green—Light, 


LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 


saeInks in Barrels and | Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515, in ae Minor Street, mihi = 











al 





GREEN INKS. Per Ib. 
PR AN sc 2.00 
2.50 2.00 1.50 
200 1.50 


75 
75 


PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 


“ “ “ 
os 


; 75 60 
By the gallon at special rates. 


By the gallon at special rates. 


impurities. 

























RULED BILLHEADS, 


STATEMENTS, LESER «e NOs HIKADINGS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 








- BRILLIANT’ CHROMO # AND ¢ ILLUMINATED CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 




















